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GDP BY COMPONENTS VALUE PERCENTAGE VOLUME CHANGE 
[ << MILLIONS U.S.$ 
1984 
Private Consumption 1l 
Total Public Consumption 
(of which: Central Government) 
Gross Investment 
(of which: Private Industry) 
Inventory Formation (and as Z of GDP) 
Exports of Goods and Services 
Imports of Goods and Services 
GDP 


TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS MILLIONS S E K, CURRENT PRICES 


1983 1984(prel.) 1985(est.) 
Exports of Goods f.o.b. 210 483 242 re 262,750 
Exports to United States N/A 


enter cee peorengtaele eis Cicesiiingvinieriatedli ies 
Imports of Goods c.i.f. 200,328 217,876 243,680 
Imports from United States 16,704 17, 666 N/A 
Balance of Trade” +10,555 _+24,609 +19,070 
Balance on Current Account -7,026 +1,000 -6, /00* 
Balance on Capital Account +13, 028 +78 N/A 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 32,153 33,744 51,214 


MEMORANDUM ITEMS PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


1984(prel.) 1985(est.) 
Industrial Production + 6.9 + 5.4 


Real Disposable Income (1980 Prices) + 0. 
Average Hourly Earnings in Industry 

Producer Prices, Annual Average 

Consumer Prices, Annual Average 


1983 1984 1985 
Central Bank Discount Rate4 8.5% 9.5 % 10.5 % 
Money Supply (M3)>, Billions of Kronor 417.0 445.9 411.3 
Yield on Industrial Bonds, Average and 06/15/85 12.84% 12.50% N/A 
Labor Force (in thousands), Annual Average 4,375 4,397 G,420(est.) 
Open Unemployment Rate, Annual Average Joa 31% 3.1 Zest.) 
Exchange Rate®: SEK (kronor) per U.S. $1.00 ae 8.26 9.3 


1 Estimates are drawn from the Revised National Budget, April 1985. When our forecasts 
differ, they are so indicated in the text and by an asterisk (*) in the table. 

Excluding statistical correction. 

3 Year-end and 6/30/85 
Year-end and as of 07/12/85 
Year-end and 06/30/85. M3 = sum of non-bank public's deposits of all kinds in all 
types of banks, and notes and coins in circulation outside banks. 
Annual averages. 1985 = Swedish Government's assumption for its April 1985 Revised 
National Budget. The actual average for the first six months of the year was SEK 9.1 
to the dollar. The trend at mid-year was a weakening dollar against the krona. 


Main imports from the United States during 1984 (millions of U.S. dollars): Machinery, 
appliances, and telecommunications equipment, 1,047; Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
plastic materials, 215; Instruments and optical goods, 165; Foods, beverages, and tobacco, 
132; Motor vehicles and other means of conveyance, 123; Coal and coke, 98. 


Sources: Swedish Finance Ministry and its Economic Research Institute; Central Bank; 
Central Bureau of Statistics; and Labor Market Board. 





SUMMARY 


Two fat years of devaluation-induced economic growth in Sweden, 1983-84, 
look to be followed by two leaner ones. Economic activity leveled off in 
mid-1985 and GDP growth could fall close to 1 percent by the end of this 
year and decline further in 1986. Growth, albeit reduced, will be 
concentrated in a few key export industries: chemicals, automobiles, and 
machinery. In response to an import surge, brought on by restocking in 
industry and a spurt in private consumption, the Government has hiked 
interest rates and tightened credit. These measures have worked to reverse 
sharp private capital outflows experienced in the first part of this year. 
If high interest rate levels remain in place well into 1986, they may choke 
off an investment boom presently underway in industry. A flattening out in 
export sales combined with a rise in imports will leave a much slimmer trade 
surplus to weigh against a substantial deficit in debt-service payments and 
transfers. The payments balance will swing, therefore, from a small surplus 
in 1984 to growing deficits in 1985 and 86. This will necessitate 
additional foreign borrowing. The cyclical downturn should compromise 
government efforts to further reduce the budget deficit and the public 
sector's share of GDP. The effects of the downturn could be mitigated if 
the dollar exchange rate continues to fall and/or Sweden's markets in the EC 
record stronger growth. The economy's principal problem remains high 
inflation, which is running at more than double the average in other OECD 
countries. Price controls imposed last March have so far failed to dent 
significantly inflationary pressures, and inflation should range 7-8 percent 
by year-end 1985 and 6-7 percent in 1986. 


Whichever party or parties form a government after the September 15 general 
election, the winner will face a difficult set of economic problems. Modest 
government success in trimming wage settlements this year will not only have 
to be repeated but improved upon. Further reduction in the budget deficit, 
an aim espoused both by the current Social Democratic Government and its 
non-socialist opposition, will require deeper and politically unpopular cuts 
in welfare and other government expenditures. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


As most Swedes were departing early July for their month-long summer 
vacation, the National Economic Research Institute announced that the 
country's export-induced boom had leveled off. While average capacity 
utilization in industry remained at all-time high levels (approaching 90 
percent) and industrial investment was up, the prospects for continued 
growth were mixed. Raw and basic material industries (i.e., lumber, pulp 
and paper, iron and metal processing) faced declining orders. The 
engineering sector, led by vehicle and machinery producers, and the 
chemicals industry were still registering expanded growth, though at lower 
levels than expected six months ago. The first half of the year saw imports 
surge as industry restocked inventories and private consumers spent the 
hefty wage settlements of a year earlier. An ensuing deterioration in the 
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country's trade balance and an accelerated outflow of private capital led 
the Government in mid-May to raise interest rates and tighten controls on 
credit. Both measures were moderately effective in reducing imports but 
complicated the fight against inflation, which, despite the application of 
price controls in March, continued to hover above 8 percent on an annual 
basis. The Federation of Swedish Industries warns that most of the 
competitive advantages won by 1982's jumbo devaluation had been erased by 
domestic wage and price developments and, consequently, export market shares 
were shrinking. Uncertainty about the sharpness of a business downturn has 


led to a wide variation in official and private forecasts of economic 
performance. 


PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT 


Predictions for GDP growth and industrial production in Sweden vary 
considerably this year but most forecasters agree that the direction of the 
trend is downwards. The Government optimistically holds to early-1985 
predictions that GDP growth will reach 2.4 percent and industrial production 
5.4 percent. We judge rates of slightly above one and three percent, 
respectively, will be closer to the mark. Rates should slow further in 1986 
as the main growth components, export demand, investment, and inventory 
buildup, weaken. This coincides, incidentally, with recent studies showing 
that downturns in the Swedish business cycle have grown progressively 
sharper and deeper in recent years. 


Profits from the export boom fueled industrial investments, which are 
expected to grow by close to 20 percent in 1985. A dimmer economic outlook, 
high interest rates, and a government requirement that firms transfer 
additional liquidity to low-interest-bearing accounts with the Central Bank 
should serve to constrain investment in 1986, Investment has been 
concentrated in machinery but pretty evenly spread across industrial sectors 
with both raw material and engineering branches benefiting. Two caveats 
should be offered on these developments: 1) these rates are measured from 
historically low levels; and 2) present investment is being financed from 
the earnings of 1982's “competitive” devaluation and may not be justified, 


particularly in the raw material sectors, in terms of longer-range 
competitiveness. 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


For the second year in a row, the public sector's share of GDP has been 
reduced and now stands at slightly below 65 percent. Total tax levels have 
remained at a constant share (51 percent) of GDP, so that this reduction has 
been achieved through paring (i.e., de-indexing) government program 
expenditures and from higher revenues from the economic boom. Drastic cuts 
in the welfare system have so far been avoided. The deceleration in public 
demand may be difficult to sustain in a cyclical downturn, but the 
Government continues to project a reduction'in the budget deficit, which 
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should be equivalent to 7.5 percent of GDP in fiscal year (June-July) 
1985/86. The non~socialist parties have committed themselves to even deeper 
cuts should they be voted into office. The level of public-sector 


investment, particularly building and construction, will continue to decline 
through 1986. 


PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


Limited tax incentives and the comprehensive nature of the welfare system 
have together worked to press the personal savings ratio to near zero in 
recent years. Increases in disposable income are therefore rapidly spent. 
Private consumption boomed by more than 2 percent early in the year as 
individuals anticipated higher earnings from the 1983/84 wage rounds, 
increases (though not fully indexed) in pensions and transfers, and a 
government promise of a small tax rebate offered as an incentive for modest 
wage settlements. The retail spending spree quickly spilled over into 
imports and led to a sharp deterioration in the trade balance. The 
Government responded quickly with a package of interest-rate hikes and 
credit controls which together should be effective in dampening private 
consumption through 1986. Moderate wage settlements in 1985 will contribute 
to keeping private consumption's increase to 1.5 percent and slightly less 
than that in 1986, if repeated. Excessive wage settlements next year, 
however, will be channeled directly into consumption. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Recognition that the Government was failing to meet its inflation target led 
to the introduction of price controls in March. These are slowly being 
dismantled on a sectoral basis as industries commit themselves not to raise 
prices beyond levels justified by cost developments and the Government's 
wage settlement guidelines. Consumer prices, notwithstanding the controls, 
should increase 7-8 percent by the end of 1985 and 6-7 percent in 1986, 
Inflation at these rates, more than double the OECD average, is eroding 
Swedish industry's competitive position. The decline in the dollar's 


exchange rate is easing inflationary pressure somewhat. More than one-third 
of Swedish imports are denominated in dollars. 


Wage developments have complicated the inflation fight. After a massive 
jawboning effort, the Government managed to maneuver industry and labor into 
an agreement to keep wage cost increases within a nominal ceiling of five 
percent this year. Inclusion of non-salary benefits could boost the rise in 
total wage costs above 7 percent. Difficulties associated with achieving 
even this level of moderation and the inclusion of inflation-indexing and 
overhang clauses in many agreements make it unlikely that wage settlements 
will be any less in 1986. 





EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Sweden's workforce consists of approximately 4.4 million workers almost 
evenly divided between men and women. Eighty percent of the workforce is 
represented in the trade union movement. Swedish trade unions support free 
trade and a free market economy and due to the trade-oriented nature of the 
economy see the maintenance of such principles very much in their 
membership's interest. A close relationship exists between the Social 
Democratic Party, the party forming the present Government, and the largest 
trade union confederation, the blue-collar LO. LO has a dominant influence 
on the Government's labor market policies. Swedish wage settlements have 
been traditionally negotiated on a national basis between representatives of 
the Employers' Confederation and central union organizations. These 
framework agreements are then elaborated on the industry and individual 
company level. Sweden's normally peaceful labor market scene was marred 
this spring by a short but costly public-sector strike in which many 
white-collar employees sought compensation for inflation above’ the 
Government's proposed wage guidelines. 


At mid-year, the official “open” unemployment figure had declined to 2.5 
percent of the workforce. The Swedish Employers’ Confederation estimates 
that another 3.7 percent of the workforce is covered in government labor 
market programs, constituting what is sometimes referred to as the “hidden” 
or disguised unemployment figure. 


WAGE-EARNER FUNDS: Fulfilling a commitment to the LO, the Government in 
1984 established five regional investment funds--known as wage-earner 
funds--controlled by trade unions. The funds are financed by a special 
payroll tax and a levy on profits. The funds purchase stocks in Swedish 
industries with any profits ultimately destined to benefit the national 
pension system. Foreign-owned firms are not taxed to support the funds nor 
do they benefit from the investment’ monies. The funds, always 
controversial, are again an issue in the 1985 election campaign. The 
business community and the Employers' Confederation oppose the funds as a 
first step towards the socialization of Swedish industries. The 


non-socialist political parties have pledged to abolish the funds if they 
win the election. 


CREDIT AND MONETARY POLICY 


Swedish interest rates, already among the highest real rates in the OECD 
area, climbed even further in mid-May as the Government reacted to sizable 
capital outflows. (These outflows were attributed in part to an import 
surge in the early part of the year.) The discount rate, the major credit 
policy instrument, was hiked by two percentage points to 11.5 percent; it 
has since been lowered to 10.5 percent. This was accompanied by a 
tightening of consumer credit and the removal of a formal ceiling on 
commercial bank lending rates. A reverse in capital flows was recorded 
almost immediately. The Government has stated its intention of lowering 
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interest rates as soon as current-account developments make _ that 
practicable, but, for the present, the determining factor will remain 
keeping capital flows in balance. High interest rates are working to choke 
off the investment boom. 


Money supply growth has been restricted (below 3 percent) if judged by the 
traditional measure, M3, but this may be deceptive. M3's use as an 
indicator has been distorted recently by the issue of a range of new 
government securities and savings instruments. Observers are turning to 
broader measures to gauge the money supply. These show the money supply 
expanding at more than 10 percent at mid-year, pumping substantial liquidity 


into the economy and undermining the Government's official anti-inflation 
program. 


In May, the Government approved legislation which for the first time will 
permit foreign banks to establish subsidiaries in Sweden. Several American 
banks are expected to apply for a bank charter and could be expanding their 


current representational offices into full-fledged subsidiaries early in 
1986, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export growth has been the motor behind Sweden's 1983-84 boom, but the 
engine has been decelerating through 1985. January-June figures showed the 
trade surplus down by almost two-thirds to SEK 6 billion. The Government 
estimates that exports will pick up over the latter part of the year and 
that assumption accounts for the rather high trade balance offered in the 
key indicators table on page 2. We view an end-of-1985 surplus in the range 
of SEK 12-15 billion to be a more realistic outcome. A combination of 


slower export growth and a climb in imports should mean a further decline in 
1986. 


EXPORTS: The volume of exports was down in absolute terms over the first 
part of 1985. A number of special factors, including an extremely cold 
winter and a short but costly public-sector strike in May, contributed to 
this, but the trend also reflects underlying shifts in Sweden's competitive 
position and foreign demand. These trends will be at work through 1986. 
Positive growth (4 percent) in the export of goods should be recorded for 
1985 as a whole, but this disguises a loss in OECD market shares estimated 
to be 1.5 percent. Exports of manufactured goods will be above the average 
(at more than 6 percent) and wood products and pulp exports below it. 


IMPORTS: The import surge (i.e., restocking) which usually accompanies a 
business cycle downturn appeared in the first months of the year and was 
intensified by private consumption. The investment boom also helped to 
boost the import of manufactured goods and machinery. Imports should rise 
by as much as 10 percent by year-end. The package of credit measures 
introduced in May will work to dampen public demand just as high interest 
rates dampen industry's appetite for investment goods. Both effects could 
brake the import growth rate in 1986, 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES: The strong dollar and successive Swedish 
devaluations have had a dramatic effect on our bilateral trade. The United 
States as of 1985 was Sweden's leading export market, taking 12 percent of 
the country's exports. Swedish sales are dominated by a few items: 
passenger vehicles, machinery, steel, and pulp and paper. Imports from the 
United States have remained stable at the SEK l7-billion level and are 
largely composed of high-technology items. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Uncertainty regarding the economy's trade performance has also led to a wide 
variation in balance-of-payments forecasts for 1985. Sweden regularly runs 
up a deficit on services and transfers which must be set against any trade 
surplus. The major deficit items are development assistance, net direct 
investment, and net interest and amortization payments. The deficit on 
services and transfers for 1984 was SEK 23.6 billion, with major changes in 
the pattern being an increased net travel deficit, a decline in earnings on 
export income on services, and increased net interest expenditure on debt. 
The deficit is expected to remain at that level in 1985, Estimates for the 
payments balance vary from an SEK 7-13 billion deficit in 1985 to SEK 8-15 
billion in 1986. The final figures will likely fall close to the middle of 


these extremes, or at about SEK 10 and 12 billion, respectively, for the two 
years. 


FOREIGN DEBT: The book value of Sweden's total foreign debt at current 
exchange rates stood at SEK 200 billion (approximately U.S. $22.5 billion or 
U.S. $2,700 per capita) in the first part of 1985. Foreign borrowing 
represents one-fourth of total government debt, and most of its foreign 
component (close to 70 percent) is denominated in U.S. dollars. Net central 
government borrowing abroad amounted to no less than SEK 30 billion over the 
first half of the year. Much of this borrowing went to swell the country's 
foreign exchange reserves, which now exceed SEK 50 billion. The buildup is 
officially explained as necessary to meet heavy debt amortization payments 
due at the end of the year and as a response to the attractive lending terms 
offered recently to Sweden on European capital markets. Alternatively, some 
observers are viewing the larger reserves as insurance against a 
pre-election run on the Swedish krona and a signal to exchange markets that 
a post-election devaluation, as in 1982, is not in the cards. Debt-service 
payments remain a sizable share (21 percent) of government budget 
expenditures. A falling dollar exchange rate and international interest 
rates could combine to limit its demand on the public treasury. A large 
portion of the foreign borrowing is on flexible interest rate terms and a 


fall of one percentage point would be equivalent to an SEK 1.5-billion 
saving on interest payments. 





OUTLOOK FOR 1986 AND BEYOND 


However the September 15 general elections turn out, the new Government will 
have a difficult economic agenda. A fundamental weakness in the Swedish 
economy, its inability to retain industrial competitiveness without 
successive devaluations, is reappearing. Failure to stem wage and price 
developments now may make a subsequent devaluation inevitable. Correction 
of the trend will require: 1) control of domestic wage developments and 2) 
further reduction of the government budget deficit. Sweden's high inflation 
is a symptom of both problems. For the first, modest government success in 
trimming wage settlements this year will not only have to be repeated but 
improved upon. Further reduction in the budget deficit is an objective 
shared by the current Government and its non-socialist opposition. This 
commitment will be severely tested by a downturn and complicated by 
declining government revenues. The new government's task could be eased 
considerably if the dollar exchange rate continues to decline gradually, as 
was happening at the time this was written, and/or Sweden's European markets 
record stronger growth. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE: The agricultural situation presents both positive and negative 
elements. On the positive side, an unexpected increase in red meat 
consumption and a slight decrease in milk production will result in some 
relief in 1985 from the substantial costs for exporting meat and dairy 
products. On the negative side, the late spring, heavy rains in the south 
and southwest, and too little precipitation at times in other parts of the 
country are expected to decrease harvested areas for grains and oilseeds and 
reduce yields and quality. The 1985 grain crop is forecast down about 20 
percent from last year's record crop of 6.8 million tons. 


The financial situation for many farmers is critical, and the dialogue 
between farm organization leaders and the Government has been more 
aggressive than in many years. Farmers complain that the 23.46-percent 
value-added tax on foods is the major reason for the decrease in food 
consumption and demand its discontinuation. The image of farmers among 
consumers has become more negative. To meet this criticism, the central 
farm organization has launched a nationwide publicity campaign on the 
farmer's contribution to the economy and the environment. 


During the first quarter of 1985, Sweden's agricultural imports increased 
2.6 percent and reached SEK 4.4 billion. The higher dollar rate is the most 
probable reason explaining why the increase in imports from the United 
States to SEK 307 million was so modest and the U.S. share was reduced from 
6.9 percent to 6.8 percent. Sweden's agricultural exports jumped 20 percent 
in the same period to SEK 2.4 billion, with exports to the United States 
increasing by 138 percent to SEK 286 million. 
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In order of value, U.S. agricultural exports to Sweden were dominated by 
fruits and vegetables (SEK 109 million, up 17 million), grain (SEK 42 
million, up 6 million) and raw tobacco (SEK 26 million, down 13 million). 
Leading Swedish farm exports to the United States were oats (SEK 147 
million, compared to 19 million in 1984), and pork (SEK 27 million, up 4 
million). 


FORESTRY: Sweden's forest products industry, the largest in Western Europe, 
is vital to Sweden's balance of trade. Exports of forestry industry 
products in 1984 accounted for 19 percent of the country's total exports on 
a value basis whereas imports of these products accounted for only 2 percent 
of total imports. 


The 1985 timber harvest is projected at 64.2 million cubic meters, down 
slightly from 1984, mainly because of the weakness in the market for 
lumber. Roundwood stocks, off some 21 percent at the end of 1984 at 10.4 
million cubic meters, are expected to increase in 1985. Production of 
softwood lumber in the first five months of 1985 decreased by 9 percent 
compared to the same period last year. Total production in 1985 is 
estimated at 11.0 million cubic meters, down 7 percent on 1984, Of that 
total, an estimated 69 percent (7.45 million cubic meters) is available for 
export. If exports achieve this level, they would be down 7 percent from 
the 1984 level. 


An improvement in demand for sawmill products is not anticipated for the 
remainder of 1985. The value of lumber exports during the first four months 
of 1985 was off 16 percent from a year earlier, and-in volume terms down 14 
percent. An ample supply of timber on the European market is expected to 
continue to depress prices on sawmill products. 


The demand by Swedish industry for pulpwood will be off somewhat in 1985, as 
an oversupply of pulp in Sweden and other European producing countr‘es has 
led to periodic mill shutdowns for several weeks in July and August beyond 
the usual collective holidays. 


The climate in Sweden favors the production of long-fibred conifers. Spruce 
and pine dominate, while birch, oak, beech, alder, and aspen account for 15 
percent of total stock. The very limited assortment of tree types in Sweden 
provides some opportunities for U.S. exports of certain types of hardwoods 
and plywoods. Imports of wood chips from the U.S. have resumed, with at 
least two cargoes of U.S. chips purchased in mid-1985. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


The high dollar exchange rate remains an impediment to increased U.S. 
sales. Until such time as a more realistic exchange rate is achieved, our 
sales prospects in broad terms to the Swedish market will remain poor or be 
limited to products unique in their technology or other characteristics. 
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The Swedish automotive and high-technology industries will continue to show 
growth and offer prospects to U.S. suppliers, despite a general downturn in 
the economy. Automobile sales continue to be strong, following a banner 
year in 1984, Sweden's high-technology industries (communications, energy, 
robotics, etc.) have garnered a large number of major contracts that will 
ensure healthy growth. The production of these industries incorporates a 
high percentage of imported components, with the United States being a prime 
source of supply. 


Swedish engineering skill, together with the American orientation of Swedish 
management, is producing a trend toward joint ventures with American firms. 
Saab's venture with Fairchild Industries to produce commuter aircraft is the 
leading, though not the only, major example, and other U.S. firms are 
exploring the possibilities of cooperating with Swedish industry in 
third-world markets. 


There are a number of product areas in Sweden that hold good prospects today 
and should continue to do so for a number of years. These are the areas for 
American exporters to pursue: 


--- Sweden is a great market for computer software, and those who enter will 
realize major gains. The current market, estimated at $558 million, 
will grow at an annual rate of 24 percent, reaching a total market of 
close to $700 million in 1986. More than half of this is in standard 
software, the area in which U.S. suppliers can predominate. The 
standard software market will grow 28 percent annually, reaching $340 
million in 1986. Computer utilization in Sweden is high and end-users 
will generally be looking for software in the following application 
areas: material administration, education packages to meet the need for 
in-house training of EDP personnel, and program generators for improving 
in-house software productivity. The largest growth in standard software 
will occur in the minicomputer area, followed by small-business computer 
software. Mainframe software will grow only slowly. 


--- The computer hardware market in Sweden is experiencing phenomenal growth. 
Currently measured at more than $700 million, the annual growth rate in 
the near future is projected at 20 percent. The market for small, 
desktop, personal computers in business will be one of the decade's 
growth areas and is expected to approach $150 million in 1986. The 
market for minicomputer hardware has been dominated by the 16-bit and 
below systems, which accounted for over 80 percent of total sales. The 
32-bit superminicomputers, however, have a larger future and will grow 
30 percent per annum from current sales in the $10 million range. The 
market for minicomputers is expected to exceed $500 million in 1986 and 
$330 million for microcomputers. 
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--- Medical equipment is a profitable market even though Sweden, like other 
countries, faces skyrocketing health-care costs and has a stringent 
cost-containment policy. Health care will continue to be oriented away 
from general hospitals and toward local health care centers. In this 
way, demand will remain stable for local screening (including X-ray) 
equipment as well as clinical analytical laboratory equipment. Interest 
in new techniques for diagnosis and patient treatment, particularly 
non-invasive methods for biophysical measurements, less harmful means of 
obtaining anatomical images, and improved drug delivery systems, remains 
strong. 


American exporters wishing to improve their position in the Swedish market 
can benefit from a number of useful services available from the Commerce 
Department at modest cost. Market survey reports and counseling are 
obtainable from the Swedish Desk in the U.S. Department of Commerce. In 
Sweden, the American Embassy offers exclusive company promotions in the 
Embassy itself. These are attended by major Swedish buyers and agents. The 
Embassy also sponsors U.S. firms wishing to exhibit in Swedish trade fairs, 
either on their own or through their trade associations or state government 
export development agencies. U.S. firms exhibiting in major European trade 
fairs such as Hannover also receive direct assistance from Embassy 
Stockholm. The Embassy conducts a pre-show promotion for such firms and 


escorts Swedish agents and buyers to the fair to provide introduction to the 
American exhibitors. 








